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ABSTRACT 

Focusing on infants' physical attractiveness and 
behavior, this study explores reasons some infants receive greater 
amounts and different types of attention from adults than do ^ 
Subject? were observed in 21 groups of three, consisting of one ^ 
and two same-sex infants . .Adult subjects we^re unmarried, childless 

interested in child care careers. Jnfant pairs I 

by an adult \ 
infants as 

on 

and analyzed for 



others . 
adulti 



undergraduate women ^ 
brought to and left in a laboratory playroom were joined 
subject instructed to sit on the floor and play with the 
she might if they were under her care. Recorded on videotape, the 
first 9 minutes of each play session were coded ^and analyzed 



i;ifant vocalization, infant activity, and adult touching and holding 
Vof the infants. Additionally, three assistants recorded the looking 
and smiling behaviors of each subject. Adult subjects completed a 
ques't ionnaire concerning their perceptions of each itifant, mothers 
completed a demographic questionnaire, and infants were photographed. 
Photographs* were rated by two groups of college students, one group 
selecting which of two infants was "cuter," another rating each 
photograph separately on a nine-pointi^ scale of cuteness. Jn general, 
results indicate that infant behaviorjs ( i . e ., fussing , crying, 
smiling) ate more salient than ^cuten^ss in eliciting adults' 
attention, although it is likely that adults' perceptions 
influence their perceptions of behaviors. (RH) 



of cuteness 
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fc- Who gets tnore attention when an ^ 

adult plays with two 7-month-old infants? 

V * BO ♦ ^ 

<, '* Much attention has been paid in recent years t^ the effects of j 

group care on infants and young children This concern reflects the 

observation that increasing numbers of infants are s^p^nding a portion 
« ♦ ' • 

of their time in a group care envpLronment suqh as a day care center "or . 
family day care home. Despite widely held' f*ears about^ potential detrimental 
effects of such nonmatemal care, most s'tiidies have shown that infants 
are rarely affected adversely ■ an(i -may;, at times b^e benefited by group 
" ^ care (Belsky & Steinberg, 1978). / \. - ^ 

• ■ A / . 

Less attention has been ^i<J -'to individual differences in the 
lAfluence of group care on infants' adjustment and development.^ In a 

typical group program, adult caregivers must contin-ujfty distribute 

f ■ ■ ■'■ ■ \ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

tj^eir , attention' among ,.tW or more infants^ Despite <|:Tieir intentions, 

' it is , unlikely that their attention is distributed equally among t^te:. , 

infants |)resent. If the effects pf group care on infants are mediated/ 

through their interactions with adult caregivers , we anight expect 

different effects on infaints who receive more or less attention, or ^ 

. different types of attention, from these caregivers . The present study 

was iSesigned to explore, some of the reasons why some infants mi^ght get 

•* > --^^ " • • 

different amounts or types of attentiofi. If particular characteristics 

' and behaviors of infants can be identified a.s elicitors^ of adult 

• attention in such choice situations, we might be able eventual3,y fo ^^..^ 

' predict or change the' effects .of "ferotip care on individual in£ants\ y - 



A laboratory ^setting was .chosen for this study so that some of the 
^possible iniluences on a^ caregiver 's distribution of attention could be 
controlled For example, an infant's age and behavioral "characteristics 

0 

associated with age elicit different adu](.l: responses (Korner, 1974 ; 

Osofsky & Coimors, 1979; Sander, 1962). -Ample evidence also exists that 

male and female infants ^re treated diffejeRtly^ even whey ^ex difference 

in infants' Actual behavior are^discountfed (Condry & Condry, 1976; Will, 

Self, & Datan, 1976). In the present study ,',sex and age were contrplled 

by asking adults to play w^ith two same^-sex 7-month-old infants. Possible 

elicitbrs of differential atterxtiori' which were examined were the infants' 

physical attractiveness and behaviors opcurri^hg d*uring the play session. 

\' Physical at;tractiveness effects were chosen for study for a number 

of reasons. Physical^'' at tratitiveness is well establis.hed* as a variable 

which influences inter^>ersonal attiti^des and behavior anfbng adults and 

children (Adams, 1977; Berscheid^Walster, 1974; Hildebrandt, 1^82). 

Move attractive persons are generally both perceived and treated 

^ ' ♦ ' - 

preferen^tially. ^ Studies by Hildebrandt and Fitzgerald (1978, 198:p) of 
adults' reactions to photog]?aphs of infants varying in cuteness suggests 

that this differential treatment toay begin very early. When photographs- 

' \. ^ ' ■ ■ " ' ' - ■ • * 

• ^ '" » , ' , - , ■ 

were shown in pairs , -or when they wer^ shown singly and^ subjects wer6 
allowed to control the'length of presentation, it was found that adults 
looked longer at infants they perceived to be cuter. If this selectivity 
generalizes, it was expected that the more attractive ^inf ants would 
recei-ve more attention in the present study. Nevertheless, live infants 
dif f er- f rom one . another in more than just their physical atrtractivene^ 
It"w4s itlso expected that certain behaviors emitted by the infants wo'ulc 
elicit attention from the adSilt. 



J- • . * Method . V , 

■ ' ~ , , ■ ... Z'- 

Subjects f ^ 

Siibj'^ts were observed in, 21 groups of three: Q^e adult with two 

same-sfex infants.. Th.e adult subjects we;re college undergraduate women 

who expf^essed an interest in pursuing careers' with infaiUis or y^oung 

' , ^ . ' ' ''•••it 

'children. Their average age was 21 years Vith a -range from 18 to" 29 ^ 

years.' All were unmarried/^nd childless. Theae women were selected^ ^ 

sinc^ they represent one^ type of adu^t who is likely to work in^ infant 

groups care programs-^ ' ' » ^ * . . 

The infant subjects were recrui^d^ from the community*.' Most werfe 

first born; 20 were male and 22 were female. No attempt was made to 

match the infants on any characteristics other than age and sex. 

ProcedUfTe ' ^ 

4pie infants' mothers brought them , to a laboratory playroom contain- 

r- ' . ^ ^' ' 

ing age appropriate toys. Once. they , seemed .comfortrable, their- mother^ 

« J'. .,, ■ , 

moved to an adjoining room^ and the adult subject was brought to the - - 
playroom. She was instructed to sit on the floor and -play with the 
infantp as she might were they under her care. ■. § ^ 

Each plaf session lasted about 10 minutes Only the first 9 minutes 
were coded and analyzed. The interactions were record-ed on A4deotapes 
which* were later coded for infant ^vocalization, infant activity, and 
adult touching and holding of the infants. In' addition, three research 
assistants recorded looking and* smiling of each subject by watching 

^ ■ • ^ • ' ; 

through oi^e-way mirrors surrounding the play area, After the play , 
session, the adult •subjects completed a questionnaire concerning their^ 



.perce^iqns of ^ each infant, each mother completed a demqgraphic qhestion- 
nair.e, and *each infant was*;Photographed, ^PhotographS were usable for 
16 of the 21 p^irs of infants. , " ' / 

The photographs were rated by t\io separate grodps of college 

Students,' One group^ of 115 students saw the' photographs in pairs and • 

' ' ' • ' \ ^ / * 

selected which, of the two inf^tits was cuter^. Another gri)up of 19 students 

ratect each photograph separately on a 9-point scale df dUtene^s. Inte^r- 



rater reliability in this group vafe .high, as index'ed by a Chronbach's 

Results . 



alpha of ^.90.^ • I , ^ » ^ \ 



^ In general, the play interactions went quite smootlily. Only two 
adults reported being a little uncoijafortabie during the session, <Only 



7 of the 42 b'abie^ cried' at all 'and an additional 5 fussed. All.»but 6 



of the babies smiled at least once, and all but 8 vocalized.. All the 

■ • V • ■ • 

babies looked .at the adult at least once. Several of these, behaviors 

•" . ^ ' ' . \ . " _ 

were interrelated, {-as shown in Table 1* Infants who smiled" mor^' ' . 
frequently also looked longer at the 'adulit and fussed and e^ied more 
•frequently • ' * ' ' 

________ 1 _ _ _ _ /, 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Most of the adult subjects vocalized, frequently to bo^th babies, 
and since it was difficult to determine to \</hich haby a* vocalization 
was ^ire^ted, this behavior was not analysed. All the adults smiled 
at least once, although they did nbt smile at all at 6 of the babies. 



The adults touched 30 bati||s , supported 14 babies (some of these 7-month- 
olds had only recently hegpn to sit and either had to be placed on the 
floor lyingJ&own or suppoMed by the adult), inove4 20 babies, and held 



20 babi'es'; The adult beh#iors considered in the pr^^ent analyses are 



listed in Table 2. You note ^hat adult looking ^ and smiling were v 

positively /correlated, "TW^ longer an adult loake(^ at a. particular infant 
the more' frequently she •sliiled a^^ that infant* ' 



Irfsert ^able .2 about here 



r 



To assess the relationship between adult attention and infant 

characteristics, two sets of analyses w^re conducted. the first, ^ 

■ ■* 

each of the 42 infants was consWered to be an independent subject, 

, '---^ ^ ' ^ J' - ^ 

without regard for the characteristics of the other infant in the pailr. 

Correlations among infant physical attractiveness (as rated by t^e . 

students who saw eaclTphdti^agraph^ indij\^ behaviors, and 

adult behaviors are shown iti Table 3, As you can see, aduits -^smiled . 

more frequently at infants who were rated cuter. Interpretation of this 

finding is complicated** by th^ finding that cuter babies smiled more 

themselves, and adult and infant smiling ^r^' correlated, at seemed 

possible that infants who had a propensity -to smile more had smxled when 

their photogi^aph was tal<Jten and t^us had beetir, r^ted cuter* ^ Indeed, 5 ^ 

of the 32 infants who were photographed we^^learly smiling. However, 



these infants did tio,t show significantly ^m^^ cuteness ratings. ,^None- 



thelesk, the qorrelations -among infant a^d a%lt smiling and^ cuteness 



" .' ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ^ 

ratings were recalculated eliminating those infants who sfnijLed while 

... A • " . 

being photographed. All three correlations increased in ihagnitude. It 
appears that more adult and infant smiling occurs during social inrtfibr- , 
action. when the infant is more physically attractive* Xt 'Is as yet 

unclear whether cuter infants have learned to smile more, which produces 

- ^ ■ . ■ k ■ I 

more smiling in adults., or whether adults smile more at cuter i|ifants, 
which causes the infants to smile more in return. 41 '% 

_ ,_ _ . hi , 



St, 



Insert Tabled about here , ^ vS| 
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* Several additional relationships between adult and infant behavl!ors 

are evident from Table 3. Adults looked more at babies who vocalized 

y 

and fussed more; they touched babies more who vocalized, ana looked at 

^them more; and they' held bal)ies more- who fussed or cried* ^ Again, these^ 

\^ . ^ ' ' ■ " \- 

correla;tions do not tell us the direction of cau^tlon. Further study \. 

A^' " ■ ^ ■ ' ^ . ^ . 

is tteeded. to confirm our intuitions about which irifarit behaviors" serve 

primarily as elicitors of- adult behaviors, and which sdrve primarily . ' 

y ' ■ . ^ ■ 

as Tesponsesc to a:4ult behaviors* 

The second set of analyses was conducted to ' determine if differences 

between the two infants in each pair 'who interacted with each adult 

:> ^. : ^ ' - - 

were related to difference's in the behaviors the adult directed to them. 
Since the two infants each adult subject interacted with were no 

■ \ ■ ' ■ : - ^ Jr^ 

selected so as to be maximal y di^ffe:^ent in cutenes^si^ sdirte, 0f ine adults 



interdicted with two infants who were, similar in cuteness, and others 
interacted with infants who difj^red in cuteness* It was therefore 



expected that there would be little difference in behavioi: directed to 

the two infants when they were siioilar in cuteness, and a greater 

difference, in |)ehavior in tho^e eases where the infants differed more . 

in cuteness. » To test thi^ hypothesis, the meas\ire of relative cuteness 

■ ' /• • ' 

of the infants in^each pair was used to calculate the differe^jft^ in" 

s . i • 

cuteness between them. In additioti, tlie differences between the two 

infants in their behaviors and adult behaviors directed to them were 
* ' 

calculated. The correlations between these cuteness differences and 
feehavior differences were calculated and are reported in Table 4.. The 
major finditig Was that adults demonstrate greater differences in looking 
at the two b-abies when the two babies differ more in- cuteness, with. more 
l,<>o,king at the cuter baby. 

:P Insert Table 4 about here ; - ^ ^ ■ ' 



itithough tills -finding confirms the hypothesis that cute^ babies 
wilji be looked at more when there is a choice between two infants, 
further examination of the data revealed a confounding influence of 
infant fussing. The, gr^at-est- differences in^ adult, locking , occurred 
when one of the infants fus,sed. Thr^e of th'e^'fotir cuter i^lfants^lip 
were maximally differeTTt xn.eTiteriess from the infant they were paired 
with both fussed, and were looked at longer. The cor:pelation between 
cuteness differences and looking differences was recalculated after 
remoAjf.ng the four pairs in which either infant fussed more than onpe, 
and was found -to be only .26.^. Thus, jit appears t^^tn, there is only a 
small, hnd not statisticall}/^^ sxgni'f icant , relationship betv^een ijifant 
cuteness and adult looking, 



r 



. • ^ " ' 8 

i Discussion , 

, ■ ■ ■ V ^ : ^- • 

Looking at the general pattern of results from this jstudy , it 

appears that some infants a,re more affectively ^^ctive than othersduring 

f.< ' 



sojcial interaction with an adult. .Babies who smile more than other 

babies^ also look, fuss, and^cry more. It also appears that the more 
^ • . <• * ^ 

active babies elicit more attention, as measured by looking^ from an ' 

.: • ■ . . ■ , . ' ' ^ ' • . 

adult. Babies who show more negative affect by fussing and crying are, 

likely* to be attended to by bei^g held. Reciprocal smiling seems to be 

more likely with infants who are objectively rated cuter. 

These findings support the idea that an adult's attention will be 

unevenly divided when she must distribute her attention between two 

. . ' \ ■ . . • ■ ■ 

* infants.^ ^Although these data were not . analyzed in a way that would 

. • : < ' - \ 

clarify causal relationships, a general model of caregiver at tent ±bn 

, ' ' ' • t\\ ' 

distributidit can be proposed -for further study. When a caregiver Is * " 
first faced with a choice between two infants, she probably attempts to 
distribute her attention evenly. * No infants in /this study were completely 
ignored; all the caregivers attempted to interact with both dnf ants . • 
At this stage, physical attractiveness is likely to have a subtle influence 
.on arttehtion distribution, before other information about the infant is 

. avalJLable. Adults may. be attracted to the cuter of the two infants* ' 
As the adult interacts with the two infants, however, she may discover 

• that one of the infants is more ^socially active and responsive than* the 
other. Some' of thUs difference m^ be inherent in the ififants, some o/ * ' 
it may be a result of the ^fidult Slicit^in^ more social ^ehavior "firom one 
'^itifant than the other. Since Infant soci'al behaviors a^e rewardiiig^t0' \ 



.... ^ - ^^y^ 
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an adult, she will li%ly coxffiiuue to try to elicit these ^b^aviors ^ 
especial4.y from the inf ant ;s.t^| has discovered to be more likely to emit 
them. If one of the ii|££ints^&ows liegative- behaviors , she will try to 
reduce them by holding -aiid ci^forting qhe infant-. Infant physical 

r- • • 

attractiveness may corit|inue |iSinfluence caregiver: behavior,- but probably 

• '}-\ ■ill .. ' , • ' ' : • V. ' 

in. a less strong and ol^vious occurred initially . Infant 

behaviors* are more salient tlfMl euteness , although it is likely that ' 

perceptions of euteness . inf!^i:^^e perceptions of behaviojrs i 

— A recently completed stulMcqnf/lrms that infant physical attractiveness^ 

has its greatest effects earr|Sii a caregiver- infant relationship (Hildebrandt 



& Cannan, in prep.). New car^M^ers in a half-day en^chment program 
for infants and toddlers^- were p^served to pay more attention to children 



who were independently rated c^iffer. However, experienced caregivers , . 

' - ■■ ■ ' « ■ • ^ ■ 

attended to children on the ba^fe of their personalities and behaviors, : 

■ - ' " ^ M " ^ " ■. ■ ■ ' ■' 

and after several months, the few caregivers did too. 

Both of these steadies sho\|ftiat caregivers attend more to some 

■ • ■ :it ' -. ■ : J 

* 

infants than others, and sugges^ithat certain cljiaracteriatics and' behaviSrs 
of infants can elicit more atteiilon from caregivers.. Several issues " ■ 
mandate further study. As mientfg|i.ed before, additional work is needed' *. 



to determine which infant behav^rs- elicit adult attention and which are • 
reactions to it. Even more impoitejahtly , we need to assess th© influence 

of differential amounts and typ^4of caregiver attention' on individual 

■>., '^'-j^ ■ ■ .... 

■ 'M ' ' ■ ^ 

infants^ reactions tfq, group car^'^gnd their subsequent developmental course.* 
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, -Table 1 

Correlations among behaviors of individtial infants 



Look at adult * 
Total 

amlle ^ ^ , 

Frequency 

Vocalize z 

Frequency ^ 

< " \ 

Fuss * 
' Frequency . 



Smile 



.45** 



Vocalize 



.01 



.23 



Fuss 
.31** 

.40** 

-.01 



Cry 



Cry. 
.08 

.41** 

-.06 ' 

.49** 



Frequency 



Table 2 

Correlations amopig adul^t behaviors! directed to individual infants 



Look at infant 
Total 

3?ule at infant 
Frequency 

Touch infant; 
Frequency 

Hold infant 
. Total 



Smile 



.46** 



Touch 



.05 



.11 



Hold 



.13 



-.11 



-.19 



*p^^.05, one-tailed test 
**E<*05, two-tailed test 



Table 3 



Correlations among infant cuteness, 

r 

adult behaviors , and infant behaviors 



13 



Adult behaviors 



Infant 
behaviors 


Look 


Smile 


'Touch Hold 


Cuteness 
Rating 


Look 


S .20 


.16 . 


.26* .15 




Smile 


,25 


.28* 


.19 ''.10 


\45* 


Vocalize 


,'§3** 


.04 


.31** " .14 y . 


.09 


Fuss 


,59** 


.17 


•-.12 .4^** 


-.13 


Cry 


-.02/ 


-.16 


-.10 .53^* 


.-.05 


Cuteness 
rating 

i. 


' .13 


.38** 


.17 ' -M 






• 


Table 4 


^' 




Correlatiotis 


between 


relative infant cuteness 


. • ■ * ^'r 




and 


differences in behaviors 










Adult behaviors. A * 


J 






Look 


. ■ . ^- ' 
Smile :. ToucH , 


Hold ' 


Percent of sample 
choosing cuter 
infant in each pair 


.50** 


.29 -.OS 
» 


-.12 








Infant behaviors 








Look 


Smile Vocalize, Fuss 


Cry 


Percent of sample 
choosing cuter ---^^ 
infant in ^each pair 


.22 ' 


.12 - ..09 ^ ^ .42 


f .01 


-03, 


OTie-tailed test 
two-tailed test 

. . • \ 
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